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ment and analysis. Is it any wonder, then, that, in the color we see 
directly, we can not find any single ether wave which, the physicist 
says, is the element of light? ("Element," in the analytical sense, 
of course.) It is not the business of the perceiving instrument to de- 
liver these goods. In the perfecting of the life functions, eye and 
ear and the agencies of recall and anticipation have arisen late ; and 
they have arisen because whatever organs preceded them were ineom- 
petent to deal with entities much exceeding the immediate spatio- 
temporal present in magnitude. The sense of touch, for instance, 
gives us but little more than the initial pulse of the stimulus. "We 
get through it the establishment of contact, but almost nothing of the 
continuance of the same contact. This fact it is to which the psycholo- 
gist refers when he says that the adaptation rate of the touch sense is 
very high. In lower animals, this momentariness is even more 
marked, not alone in the touch sense, but in all others and, most con- 
spicuously in recognition and expectation processes. I shall not 
adduce the hundred and odd illustrations which anybody might think 
of, to sharpen this point. I shall end with the remark that extents 
and patterns of time-things are the entities to which the more highly 
developed perceptive organs are sensitized ; and the least perceptible 
difference and the phenomena of the "threshold" clearly demonstrate 
this. And to return once more to the question which gave rise to 
this essay — the fact that a percept is pervaded with things past and 
things future proves nothing at all against its full reality. The only 
way to convert this interpenetration into such destructive evidence 
is to define, the real as the merely immediate. But this definition is, 
as we have seen, an impossible one, doing violence at once to logic and 
to biological testimony and to civilized man's distinction between 
reality and existence. 

"Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 



SOCIETIES 

THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE "WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the "Western Philosophical 
Association was held at Northwestern University March 21 
and 22, 1913. A good proportion of the membership was present, 
and the sustained attendance at the different sessions, along with the 
lively interest manifested in the papers, showed the association to be 
in a healthy and vigorous condition. The majority of papers read 
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on Friday bore more or less directly upon the subject of Objectivity 
or the Criterion of Truth, and led up to a prolonged discussion in 
the afternoon, in which the standpoints of realism, idealism, and 
pragmatism were represented. At the invitation of the local mem- 
bers, all in attendance assembled in the evening for dinner at the 
University Club of Evanston, where, owing to the skillful arrange- 
ments made by the hosts, an hour of exceptional enjoyment was 
furnished to all. At the evening session the President's Address 
was given by J. E. Boodin on "The Existence of Social Minds." 
The smoker which followed gave the opportunity always desired for 
rest and conversation. 

On Saturday morning a joint session was held with the Western 
Branch of the American Psychological Association. At this meeting 
five papers were presented, all dealing with aspects of the problem 
of the Social Consciousness. The central feature of this programme 
was perhaps the very able presentation and defense by Warner Fite 
of his views upon the subject, which elicited much comment and 
criticism in the general discussion which followed. At the business 
meeting in the afternoon the Secretary and Treasurer, H. W. Wright, 
reported receipts for the year of $60.93, with expenses of $56.34, 
which left, along with the balance carried over from the preceding 
year, the sum of $102.86 in the treasury. A. W. Mitchell, E. L. 
Schaub, Milton Bennion, and G. T. Hartman were elected to mem- 
bership. Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 
President, B. H. Bode; Vice-President, Norman Wilde; Secretary 
and Treasurer, H. W. Wright; Executive Committee, A. K. Rogers, 
H. C. Longwell, G. H. Mead, Warner Fite. The place and date of 
the next meeting were left to the decision of the Executive Committee. 

The following are abstracts of papers read at this meeting : 

Objectivity in Mill's Logic: J. Forsyth Crawford. 

To mediate between associationism and naturalism, Mill con- 
structed a scheme of things and events in nature the objectivity of 
which is in certain respects similar to Kant's objectivity of the 
phenomenal world. Mill's permanent potentialities of sensation, 
laws of nature, and complete predictability of the universe corre- 
spond closely in their use to the three analogies of Kant. As used 
to organize the content of mental states into objective nature they 
are as absolute as the categories. The oscillations in Mill's logical 
theory have the same source as Kant's antinomies. Mill, starting 
with the assumption of ultimately fixed data, is compelled, in spite 
of his empirical intentions, to match it with the assumption of ulti- 
mately fixed forms ; and he strives vainly to find a criterion of selec- 
tion of relatively appropriate matter and form, such that inference 
shall be neither tautologous nor invalid. 
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Subjectivism and the Doctrine of Coherence: E. L. Schaub. 

For the idealism born of German thought, the real object is iden- 
tical with the object revealed within experience. Eeality is signifi- 
cant for thought because its constituent elements are determined in 
their reciprocal relations by principles that are capable of being 
grasped by reason. Such an idealism is left untouched by criticisms 
directed against the doctrine of esse est percipi. Its fortunes are 
bound up with the doctrine of coherence. Its representatives, how- 
ever, have frequently proved unfaithful to the doctrine. Bradley 
tends to divorce meaning from existence. But when the realm of 
the ideal is separated from that of the real, we must either fall back 
on the abstract, rationalistic logic of consistency, or, remembering 
that facts are stubborn, we must say that, to be true, ideas must be 
faithful to reality (the copy theory). Both of these views being 
clearly untenable, it seems necessary to restrict truth to the field of 
an absolute experience and thus to condemn our own experience as 
hopelessly subjective. The doctrine of coherence is violated whether, 
with McTaggart, we conceive thought as a movement within an 
ethereal realm of pure ideas (or even, with Green, regard the world 
as primarily an intellectual construction) ; or whether, to avoid an 
"unearthly ballet of bloodless categories," we insist that in the rap- 
port of feeling the knower must become merged with the reality that 
is known. Facts and meanings proceed pari passu — every move- 
ment of thought involves at once a growing knowledge of facts and a 
reinterpretation of the categories in terms of which we construe 
experience; and, on the other hand, truth means not the abandon- 
ment, but the labor of thinking. Thus interpreted, it is not clear 
that the doctrine of coherence necessitates that of "pure truth," or 
"absolute truth," or "truth," or that of the essentially timeless 
character of reality. 

An Objective Criterion for Judging Conduct:. B. B. Crooks. 

Our generation has with courage thrown off well-nigh all alle- 
giance to doctrines of authority, but we live in a world that demands 
action, and therefore direction, i. e., a criterion of conduct. Gabriel 
Tarde's book, "Penal Philosophy," attempts to supply concrete bases 
for fixing responsibility in actual instances of conduct. Tarde was 
for twenty-five years judge of a criminal court, and is interested to 
find practically workable tests for responsibility. He proposes two 
such tests, social similarity and individual identity. Social sim- 
ilarity depends not on physical similarity, as color, but on agreement 
in natural inclinations, as sexual desires. But individual identity is 
a much more fundamental test of responsibility — in fact, the only 
one that needs to be used in the highly civilized level. It amounts 
to asking if the accused is normal, can he identify his present self- 
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consciousness with his past states of consciousness. Degrees of self- 
identity are recognized, so we are really asking how much of a per- 
son the one to be judged may be. 

These criteria of Tarde are not fully satisfactory, because his 
application of them proves too individualistic. Even individual 
identity, if it is to be an objective and not a subjective test, must 
be socially applied, for the individual can only be judged in rela- 
tion to the social surrounding to which he reacts. The really ob- 
jective question to ask about responsibility is what does the great 
person think — society, the only person who is thoroughly self- 
conscious 1 

But the process of fixing responsibility is only half done when 
the tests of social similarity and individual identity are applied to 
the individual, for they must be applied with equal rigor to the 
inclusive social person, if justice is to be done to any case of con- 
duct. With each culprit society must be brought into court to be 
judged. 

But in applying these criteria to the social person we are led from 
the small group social person to more and more inclusive social per- 
sons, and thus get a hint that back of all may be an all-inclusive and 
fully self-conscious person — the Absolute. 

Bergson's Intellect and Matter: 1 C. E. Cokt. 
The Bent Stick: W. L. Eaub. 

The epistemological problem involving the question of the decep- 
tion of the senses may be illustrated by the stick that apparently 
bends in the water. To the physicist, who explains this by the 
refraction of light, it is a straight stick appearing bent. This view 
involves the distinction between appearance and reality, between 
percept and object. Epistemology, however, must recognize that the 
senses do not deceive. The "contradiction" is between the percepts 
and what we believe to be true. The bent stick is a perceptual fact, 
while the straight stick that appears to bend is conceptual, a con- 
struction of thought. The latter can not be used as the basis of a 
theory of objectivity because it is the result of such a theory. 

A Realistic Criterion of Truth: Evander Bradley McGilvart. 

A criterion of truth is something that gives to an idea an as- 
surance or conviction it has hitherto lacked. In the last resort it is 
absurd to require of a criterion its credentials. It either produces 
conviction, and then it needs no endorsement, or it does not, and 
then endorsement is useless. The question is simply, What is the 
criterion of truth? It is not, What ought to be the criterion of 
truth ? As a matter of fact, in science and in common life the ordi- 

1 Abstract not furnished. 
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nary test of truth is found in the experience of something that points 
indubitably to the existence of something not experienced. Ordinary 
evidence is circumstantial evidence. If circumstantial evidence be 
accepted as good evidence, then realism is so far forth a tenable 
theory. If not, then realism is unwarranted. 
Voluntarism and the Criterion of Truth: H. W. Wright. 

If definite meaning is to be imparted to practical success as a 
criterion of truth, it must be illuminated by the discovery of the end 
whose attainment, either as a whole or in part, makes conduct suc- 
cessful. The end required to satisfy volition can be discovered only 
by finding out what are the demands of volition itself. Volition 
shows itself upon study to be an agency of organization whose aim 
is to increase the unity and coherence of personal life under the 
actual conditions of human existence. This supreme end of self- 
organization it seeks through three coordinate activities: that of 
thought, or the power of ideating objects regarded as possible of 
realization ; of action, or the power of adapting actual conditions to 
the ends of intelligence ; of feeling, or the power of appreciating the 
effect upon the self of the pursuit and attainment of objects. Each 
of these activities has its special end which, in the degree of its attain- 
ment, measures the progress of self -organization and hence serves as 
a criterion of truth in its own field. Thus we derive three criteria 
of truth : intellectual consistency, technical efficiency, and emotional 
harmony. Each criterion has its own field to which it is specially 
applicable ; frequently it is possible to use either one or the other at 
pleasure ; occasionally the employment of all three is desirable. 

Objectivity and Truth and Error: A. W. Moore. 

The neo-realistic account of truth and error in Professor Mon- 
tague's interesting paper takes the position that "true and false" 
are attributes of the objects, not of the act of "belief or judgment." 
The objections urged against "true and false" as attributes of a 
contentless, "subjective," "psychological" action are convincing. 
But does not their transference to an actionless and merely "exist- 
ent" or "subsistent" object make the same assumption and en- 
counter the same difficulties as the other view — the difficulties, 
namely, that grow out of the assumption that "belief or judgment" 
can be dissected into a contentless act on the one side and an 
"existent" or "subsistent" object on the other? 

Some of these difficulties appear at once in the relation between 
the definitions of belief and of the distinction between truth and 
error. "Truth and error are respectively belief in the real and the 
unreal." But belief "is the attitude we take toward any proposi- 
tion that appears to be true and real and carries with it a tendency 
to act on that proposition." 
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But (1) if the object of belief must always "appear true and 
real" (italics mine), how is belief in the unreal and untrue pos- 
sible? (2) If, on the other hand, the phrase, What "appears true 
and real means that, from the believer's standpoint, the object only 
appears (i. e., may or may not be) true and real, then the object of 
every "belief or judgment" must always be an "appearance" and 
never the "real and true." 

The only escape from this dilemma is via the assumption, which 
the account seems to make, that these definitions are made — not from 
the standpoint of the believer or judger, but from the standpoint of 
what Professor Bode calls an "innocent bystander." 

The Existence of Social Minds: 2 J. E. Boodin. 
The Basis of Internationalism: G. L. Talbert. 

Prom a genetic point of view the sentiment of internationalism 
is made of the same stuff as that first developed in primary groups. 
The transition from the family and the play-group consciousness to 
nationalism and internationalism is due to crises springing from 
specific antecedents and stimulating a direct response. In opposi- 
tion to a mystical view of brotherhood and the rationalistic concept 
of humanity as such, generated because of the inherent universaliz- 
ing nature of consciousness, the position is that whatever interna- 
tional consciousness exists is a consciousness arising out of problems 
felt to be vital. Some of the problems which are actually operating 
are: the necessity of mutual aid among immigrants in large cities; 
the standardizing brought by inventions, the machine industry, and 
international trade; the sameness of economic forces affecting work- 
ing men in all industrially advanced nations, giving rise to interna- 
tional associations whose ideal is justice; the recent interest in the 
welfare of the child without reference to national hostilities. Recent 
studies of the genesis of language and art from the angle of social 
psychology corroborate the view that international consciousness is 
a genuine growth, not something to be deduced from an introspective 
analysis of the unity of consciousness as an achieved reality. 

The Social Implications of Consciousness? Warner Fite. 
The Social Self:* G. H. Mead. 

The question which this article undertakes to answer is the fol- 
lowing: What is involved in the self being an object? The subject 
is only a presupposition, since the self always appears as an object 
in experience. We are, however, aware of addressing ourselves. 
Under these conditions, there appears both a subject and an object. 
This subject, however, is itself the object of an observation. It is 

2 Abstract not furnished. 

8 To be published in full in a forthcoming number of this Journal. 

* To be published in full in a forthcoming number of this Journal. 
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the same self that we recall as responding or as acting with refer- 
ence to others, not the self that observes. The self which one ad- 
dresses is also the self which is acted upon by others. The memory, 
therefore, if one has self both as subject and object, does not bring 
a subject into the field, but only selves which must be present in the 
objective case. The possibility of this is found in the fact that our 
social stimulation of others affects ourselves so that we tend to re- 
spond thereto in the same fashion in which another responds. 

There is thus a "me" in the back of the head that is continually 
affected by our conduct toward other persons. The self of self-con- 
sciousness is a combination of this self and the self that acts with 
reference to other persons. Our conscious awareness of our own con- 
duct is due to this relation between the conscious and self-conscious 
selves. 

Application of this doctrine is made to the psychology of ethics. 
It is pointed out that the ethical problem involves a reconstruction 
in which a new social object arises before the new self appears. 

Reality and the New Realism: H. M. Kallen. 

Neo-realism offers itself as a true and unprejudiced account of 
reality. It insists, in this offer, on the validity of analysis and the 
objectivity of secondary qualities, etc. But with respect to the first 
point it begs the question: for (in Mr. Spaulding's case) it decides 
on the results of its analysis before it undertakes to make it. In 
point of fact it offers a synthesis, and not an analysis. With respect 
to the second point, it exhibits (in Mr. Holt's case) the causes or 
ground of secondary qualities, but not their objectivity. It attributes 
the objectivity of this ground to the qualities themselves. This is a 
non-sequitur and a confusion. 

Euler's Circles and Inversion: Arthur Mitchell. 

The Euler figures represent the four specific varieties of cate- 
gorical relationship, which are completely determinate, as judgments 
(except E) are not. Hence, reasoning from a single diagram to the 
implications of a judgment (except E) is invalid, while such reason- 
ing from integral sets of diagrams, by abstraction of common fea- 
tures, is valid. 

Quantity and quality are aspects of meaning essentially implying 
each other and expressing each other and existentially equivalent to 
each other, all in the same sense as that of the relation between the 
poles of a current. The quantitative co-implication of negatives, 
represented by "annexing" space circumjacent to Euler circles, is 
the quantitative aspect of discrimination, and therefore logically 
valid and necessary. 

Co-implication of S and non-$, resting on discrimination, is inde- 
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pendent of any distinction between logical subject and predicate. 
The essential matter of discourse, in any proposition, is neither 
term, singly; but their relationship, integrally, of which subject and 
predicate are correlative (and therefore logically coordinate) terms. 

The existence of the negative is of the same warrant as that of 
its correlative, the posited term. The universe of discourse includes 
certain negative, as well as affirmative, implicates. 

The inverse of I. is valid, together with its converse, the contra- 
positive of I. Eductiveness is not a criterion of validity. Inversion 
is not essentially depressive. 
Epistemology from the Angle of Physiological Psychology : s Gregory 

D. Walcott. 

Knowledge and reality are not identical. The former, however, 
may be regarded as a part or phase of the latter, since consciousness, 
which is involved in the knowing process, is real, in the sense of 
actual, and the starting-point for all theories, whether idealistic, 
realistic, or what you will. 

Prom the solipsistic quagmire thus suggested, one may extricate 
oneself by assuming, in a scientific way, the reality of the seeming 
internality and externality of one's stream of consciousness, and 
then, by explaining hypothetically the relation of another's stream 
of consciousness to objects in his field of vision, one has the basis for 
the explanation of one's own knowing process, even though in oppo- 
sition to one's introspection. The sun seems to move from east to 
west, but we reject this seeming in favor of scientific theory. We 
need to do the same with many other phases of our stream of con- 
sciousness. 

A dual series, then, of subjective symbols, on the one hand, stand- 
ing for objects, on the other, would seem to meet the exigencies of 
our epistemological problem, in view of the comparative meagerness 
of our race experiences to date and the presumed fluidity of the uni- 
verse as a whole. 

Henry W. "Wright, 

Secretary. 

Lake Forest College. 
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A Psychological Study of Religion: Its Origin, Function, and Future. 

James H. Leuba. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 

xiv4-3Yl. 

When William James's " Varieties of Religious Experience " first 
appeared and awakened an enthusiastic chorus of welcome, Professor 

5 To be published in full in a forthcoming number of this Journal. 



